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h 
c Community Care of the Feeble-Minded 
d DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT ON THIS SUBJECT IN NEW JERSEY 


Director, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Prior to 1888 a few mentally deficient children whose 
. homes were in New Jersey went to the Elwyn (Pennsylvania) 
: institution. In 1847 Stephen Garrison, of Millville, then a 
member of the Legislature, attempted to get a bill passed for 
the establishment of a New Jersey institution, but failed. 


In 1888 Professor S. Olin Garrison (Stephen’s son), with 


e the assistance of Senator Philip P. Baker, of Cumberland Coun- 
d ty, started The Training School at Vineland and succeeded in 
y making arrangements to care for a certain number of State 


wards. Within a year, largely through Professor Garrison’s 
efforts, the State Home for Feeble-minded Women was author- 
ized by the Legislature. This is now the Vineland State School. h 


; The early days saw but little publicity given to either of 

: these institutions but both of them grew fairly rapidly. The 
most important change during this period was the separation 

| of the epileptics by the establishment of the State Village for 
Kpileptics (Skillman) in 1898. 


It is now 1937. We may divide the time evenly into two 
periods: 1900 to 1917, and 1917 until now. 


There was much interest but not much organization dur- 
ing the first period; there has been interest and organization 
during the past seventeen years. At the opening of the cen- 
tury the State Charities Aid Association of New Jersey, feeling 
the need for greater publicity and greater public support of the 
State institutions, started the Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, now the State Conference on Social Welfare. For 
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many years its activities were largely in the institutional fielj 
and mental deficiency in some form appeared on practically al] 
of its programs. As the various institutional needs became 
more evident, some method of supervision was indicatea and 
about 1905 the Department of Charities and Corrections came 
into existence. 

The State Conference carried the message of the feeble. 
minded into many angles of the welfare field and the Depart. 
ment brought to light the presence of many feeble-minded in 
the other institutions of the State. 

By 1900 the Special Class movement was underway and the 
educational group became conscious of and interested in mental 
deficiency. The need of trained teachers was soon evident, and 
to meet this need a summer course for teachers was started in 
one of the institutions. This was really the outgrowth of semi- 
annual meetings of a group of institution, school and college 
men at one of the institutions. 

This training of teachers was a success and special courses 
are now being given at our State University and indeed in many 
universities throughout the country. Stimulus was given to 
the specia! class idea by the survey of the Trenton schools, per- 
haps the first of its kind, made by Dr. McCallie in 1903, and 
special classes were opened in various cities and towns through- 
out the State. In the study made by Professors Unger and 
Eichoff in 1907, replies to a questionnaire on feeble-mindedness 
gave information concerning 84,000 school children. This was 
a striking study in those days, and greatly stimulated the inter- 
est of the school authorities in this subject. 

The Legislature passed a law in 1911 making special classes 
compulsory. While this law has never been fully carried out, 
it is on the books to be put into effect as soon as it is pushed. 

A law prohibiting the marriage of the feeble-minded was 
passed as early as 1903. 

As the public became more interested in the feeble-minded 
the institution people felt the need of higher standards. En:- 
ployes’ courses were started in several and the need for research 


soon became evident. The first laboratory in the State was 
opened in 1906. 


Compulsory medical inspection had also been put on the 
statute books and by 1908, due largely to the activities of the 
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New Jersey group and especially Walter Cornell, of Philadel- 
phia, medical inspection had passed from a merely physical 
basis, to the consideration of mental conditions also. 


Even the field of agriculture was touched and beginning in 
1905 experiments by the State’s Station were carried on and 
demonstrations were made on the institution farms. All of this 
proved so helpful in the sections where the institutions were 
located that they led to the establishment of the system at 
Farm Demonstrators in most of the counties of the State, which 
is now in effect. 


By this time the various welfare organizations, educational 
and agricultural departments, medical groups and the legisla- 
tures all had an incidental interest in this matter, and the 
authorities in institutions for delinquents were clamoring to 
have the mental deficients taken out of their population. 


It was at this time that the Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-minded was formed in New Jersey. It was most active 
until 1914 when a Legislative commission attempted to take 
over this work. The commission, however, devoted most of its 
attention to the problems of mental disturbance and the Com- 
mittee on Provision became national in its scope. It practically 
died for want of funds when the war came. But during the 
six or eight years of its activity it scattered information con- 
cerning mental deficiency in every corner of this State and in- 
deed in twenty or thirty other states. 


Within the next few years short courses for physicians 
were given in some of the institutions; testing devices appeared 
at the State Conference meetings; measures of intelligence be- 
came common; the term “Moron” was invented; the steriliza- 
tion bill was passed, also bills requiring registration of the 
feeble-minded by physicians, and making the Commissioner of 
Charities guardian for neglected feeble-minded. 


New colonies for adult males were founded at Menantico 
and New Lisbon (Burlington County). 


The names of Gregory, Chancellor and Kendall in the edu- 
tional field; Cotton and Weeks in the medical field; Goddard 
and Barnes in the psychological field; Mrs. Caroline B. Wittpenn, 
Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson and Bleecker Van Wagenen in the wel- 
fare field, Joseph Byers and Alexander Johnson, who came to 
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New Jersey out of the national welfare field—and many others 
were heard whenever this subject was under consideration. 

All of this led up to 1918 when the new Department of Ip. 
stitutions and Agencies was formed. Since that time work with 
the feeble-minded has become a part of work in all other wel. 
fare and educational and medical fields. The entire movement 
has gone forward and the cause of the feeble-minded has not 
died out as it did in the earlier days. The influence of two 
men (brought into the new Department of Institutions and 
Agencies by Burdette G. Lewis) has kept the movement 
forward-looking. Their old Tuesday luncheon meetings were 
epoch making. These men were Commissioner Ellis and 
Doctor Doll. Each in his own field has gathered about him a 
group of active, thoughtful, scientifically-minded people who are 
today ready to take this next big step into the field of conm- 
munity care of the feeble-minded. As their co-workers, George 
Thorn, Carroll Jones, A. H. Meese and Edward Johnstone, as 
well as all of us who are here, are ready to carry on. 

I have not tried to speak of these later years; it would only 
be to repeat what you already know, but the institution pro- 
gram has gone steadily forward. The people of New Jersey 
probably know their problem of the feeble-minded better than 
those of any other State in the Union. Educators have come 
to appreciate the value of the special classes of the public 
schools, and welfare workers in every field are looking for ad- 
vice and help. 





The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Association members and their friends 


“ill be held on Wednesday, June 9th. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 


ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


EARLY DAYS AT FOUR MILE 


These were covered-wagon days—without the wagon. The 
winter of 1913-14 was exceptionally severe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Macomber arrived in New Lisbon in a blizzard, and had to oc- 
cupy a very old damp, uncomfortable house—where they pro- 
ceeded to get very ill. The only thing lacking, it seemed, in 
this pioneer life were Indians. 

Professor Johnstone wanted to be the first to hack away 
2 at some undergrowth, so out he went to Four Mile to cut brush 
—to lay the corner stone, so to speak. The first thing to con- 

sider was the water supply; so they began to drill experiment- 
ally, and met difliculty with shifting sands. Money was coming 

in, but not fast enough. Business men of the State made gen- 
! erous offers with the prices of materials, and wagons began to 
flounder along the forest trails, through mud and snow, with 
lumber. Still, by the end of March, there was no water. 


The principal laborers were Piney folks, who had their 
own ideas about that. A certain old grandfather gathered moss 
to sell to florists in the town. After one day’s harvest Miss 
Kite asked him, “How much do you get for that?” 

“Five dollars.” 


“Why, that’s good pay for one day. How much have you 
saved?” Oh, nothing was ever saved. He simply did not work 
again until that money was gone. Then he would go gather 
some more moss. The Colony pioneers had the same trouble. 
When they paid the Piney workers, they would not come back 
until the money was gone. 


For many weary months water had to be carried from a 
spring a half mile away. “Chippy” Robinson, a Piney, was the 
first worker, and he called the spring the “gum spung.” When 


= how far away it was, he said, “Oh, about a pipe and a 
a sai 
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. hing? the fifth of a number of stories telling something of the brief life history of 
he Burlington County Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a 
simple manner for the Colony boys themselves.—Ed. 
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Mr. Macomber started a diary at Four Mile. A few of the 
entries will show something of how the winter was spent in 
the wilderness. 

“Jan. 18: Mr. and Mrs. Mac sick with bronchitis. Mr, 
Joseph White and Miss Elizabeth White called. 

“Jan. 23: We Saw Victor Bush about having a roadway 
brushed between New Lisbon and the Colony. 

“Feb. 11: First load of lumber arrived. 

“Reb. 12: Received iron for well digging. Took same to 
Colony and fitted up dirt buckets and rope for well. Hired the 
rope from Mr. Nixon. Extremely cold; 2 degrees above zero. 

“Feb. 15: Traveling difficult and dangerous. 

“Mar. 3: Two feet of snow, and much drifted. 

“Mar. 5: Dorothy was born. 

“April 6: Mrs. Reeves, Jr., died. (The new baby’s moth- 
er, who was Mrs. Macomber’s niece.) Mrs. M. in charge of 
baby.” 

It was the care of this little motherless baby that helped 
Mrs. Macomber to face the trials and discouragements of the 
new rough life. Spring has come. The diary goes on. 

“April 22: Mrs. Macomber clearing spot for flower gar- 
den. 

“April 27: Carpenters have building all raised. Mrs. Mac- 
omber’s rose bushes arrived. 

“April 28: Mr. Macomber killed a black snake. 

“April 29: Another snake killed. Brick layer from 
Mount Holley to build chimneys. 

“May 14: Mrs. Mac and I planted some peas in truck 
patch. 

“May 16: Mr. and Mrs. Mac planted a mulberry tree, and 
some flower seed. 

“May 18: Forest fire still raging. Mr. and Mrs. Mac 
drove to Colony in excitement. Planted tomato plants, ete. 
Mrs. Mac came across two large pine snakes. (Mrs. Macomber | 
told the historian about this. She was going to the spring 
beside Chip’s house for water, when she met two huge pine 

snakes across the wagon trail. They reached completely across 
the road. She called for help. Chip came, and yelled, “You 
hold one while I catch the other!” “Indeed, I will not!” she 
cried. “But I'll tell you where he is.”’) 
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“May 27: Raised barn today. 
“June 13: Set up stump puller, and pulled three stumps. 


“June 17: General moving day. 

“June 27: Got bread and vegetables from the Asylum, 
milk from the County House, groceries, etc., from Pemberton. 

“July 3: Made 2 cement blocks for flower stands. (These 
two cement blocks still serve as flower stands in front of the 
Trading Post today. That was twenty-two years ago.) 

“July 4: (The first at the Colony). Went to Pemberton 
for provisions. Beautiful day. 

“July 8: Dr. Patterson from the Vineland Training School 
came with Henry, Francis, Eddie, Frank, Martin, and Owen, 
the first six boys to come to Four Mile Colony. 


“July 11: Boys went swimming in the afternoon at Upper 
Mill with Mrs. Mac. From the garden, half a basket of string 
beans, half a basket of turnips. 


“July 25: Mr. and Mrs. Nash accompanied by thirty-eight 
summer teachers came in autos from Vineland to visit the Col- 
ony, and also some Piney characters. Each person brought his 
own lunch and was treated to coffee by Mrs. Macomber. All 
left wonderfully enthused over the Colony plan. 

“August 9: First Sunday School in the afternoon. 

(From now on, the diary is full of such notes as: Boys 
carrying water for foundations. Francis hauled pipe, etc., from 
New Lisbon. Boys grubbing stumps. Boys wheeling dirt from 
Administration Building. Henry digging cellar under kitchen. 
Boys carting gravel for cow stable. Henry cutting cow peas. 
Boys digging for sewage. Cutting wood.) 

“Sept. 13: Mr. Mac watching for a hawk which has been 
carrying away chickens. 

“Oct. 10: Well went dry. Hauling water from Upper Mill. 

“Oct. 30: Had a nice Hallowe’en party. Neighbor’s chil- 
dren and men working on grounds joined in celebrating. 

“Nov. 19: Boys had a party in honor of Frank and Earle’s 
birthdays. 


Dec. 16 and 23: Friends of the Colony brought presents 
for the boys. 

“Dec. 24: (First Christmas Eve) All people living 
around the neighborhood called to see Santa Claus. All receiv- 
ed a box of candy and nuts. 
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“Dec. 25: Boys had breakfast at 7:00 o'clock and received 
their presents. All the neighbors’ children came to receive their 


presents, too.” 

This is only a brief record of that first year, but it was 
packed with adventure, struggle, privation, and hope. Those 
first six boys fell to with a will to help build their new home, 
and soon they were joined by others. Tramping through the 
underbrush Mr. Macomber had said in discouragement, ‘What 
can we do with this?” But Mrs. Macomber had a vision of the 
future. We wonder if she ever dreamed of the Colony as it is 
today. She lives at New Lisbon now. Perhaps some of you 
boys might ask her some day. No boys ever had a better friend 
than she. She taught them to swim; she taught them in Sun- 
day School; she cooked over a wood stove for them, and washed 
their clothes in tubs. She nursed them when they were sick; 
she cut their hair; when foolish boys ran away, she rode off 
into the woods on horseback to hunt for them, finding her way 
through trails as best she could, for there were no roads. She 
had baby Dorothy to raise; she had her flower garden—a little 
plot behind what is now the Trading Post; one of her arbors 
still stands. One visiting Sunday “Uncle Dan” (Mr. Daniel 
Bishop of Florence) laughed at the bed of sand, fifteen by fif- 
teen feet, where she said flower seeds were planted. But when 
he came again in the fall he saw a fine display of beautiful 
flowers of all descriptions. 


One reason why the Macombers were so eager to try flow- 
ers and vegetables in this sand was because of their Italian 
neighbor, Mike Jannone, who taught them that things will grow 
in what seemed to be barren soil, for he carried much produce 
to the towns. 


Of the Macombers, Professor Johnstone said: “Mrs. Mac: 
omber was a terrific worker, and Mr. Macomber indefatigable. 
People don’t realize the tremendous amount of work done by 
them—lost in the haze of distance.” 


For all the hard work and disappointment in many things, 
it was a happy family life at the Colony. The first building 
was called Lupin (not the one of today), in which the boys 
ate. Mrs. Macomber said that it was well named, for in fact, 
the boys came “loopin” into the diningroom with a great to-do 
when dinner was ready. In the dayroom there was a big fire- 
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place, where they burned stumps, for stumps do not throw 


sparks. 

This first building erected at the Colony housed everybody, 
and stood about midway between the present Trading Post and 
the Service Building. As fast as other buildings were added, 
while the Colony committee was gathering money to pay for 
them, other boys were sent from Vineland for they were very 
crowded down there. During the first year twenty-four more 
boys came to the Colony to join the first six. These first col- 
onists helped in clearing the land, digging foundations and 
trenches for water pipes, chopping, hauling, planting, harvest- 
ing, making cement blocks (a sort of grown-up way of making 
mud pies). Helping with flowers, farm animals; going swim- 
ming; having holidays, parties, and visitors; cutting ice in the 
winter. Toiling, climbing, growing—all through the years. 
People coming and going. Sunshine and a little shadow. But 
always growing. 

The summer of 1914 was a very hard one for the Macomb- 
ers, for it seemed impossible to establish any system while liv- 
ing in the buildings under construction. During one stress of 
several weeks Mrs. Macomber did all the cooking for a family 
of thirty-two—her own family, the workmen, and twenty boys 
—in addition to her other work. Worst of all, owing to the 
drought, the well went dry, and every drop of water used in 
that big family had to be hauled two miles for a period of six 
weeks. 


The boys, however, were all well and happy in the simple 
camp life, and took great pride and pleasure in helping to 
create their new home. Then came Laurel cottage (not the 
present one); then Pyxie (not the present one); that first 
Laurel cottage is now the Trading Post. Soon there was a barn, 
a water tower, a sewerage system, a chicken house. A horse 
and buggy were purchased; several pigs were donated; two 
fine cows were given, over which there was great rejoicing. 
When a little bull calf soon arrived, the boys insisted that he 
should be taught to haul in wood. 


So great was the progress and importance of the Colony in 
these early days that it attracted attention throughout the coun- 
try. Virginia, North Carolina, and Louisiana either sent rep- 
resentatives or asked for help in starting like colonies. 
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Let’s Go Places 


MARTHA LINDLEY HALL 


The cuckoo crowed four times and Selma came wide awake, 
Moonlight flooded the room; the waves of happy excitement 
that surged over her seemed a part of that golden light. Oh, 
it was going to be a wonderful day. How could she lie here 
two whole hours until the cuckoo crowed six? Her happiness 
must be expressed in action. Well, her mind could be active 
until Yo’s snoring ceased. Yo said it was silly to rise before 
six these February mornings. If it were not for the goats and 
the chickens, seven would be quite early enough. You could 
save both light and fuel by remaining in bed. Not that Yo 
was stingy—just sensibly thrifty. 


She would plan her day. Yesterday, she was not able to 
plan. Yesterday she was confused. Today, all was clear and 
decisive. No time must be lost if she left on tonight’s stage 
at eight. Grandpa Smithers was coming to play checkers with 
Yo. That would make it easy. He would come early—probably 
at seven....a whole hour to make her get-away. Yo would 
find her note when he went to the kitchen to make coffee after 
the game, thinking she had gone to the Manse for a chat. 


She ticked off on her fingers the things she must take. Her 
thick woolen dress, her velvet with the new crocheted collar 
that she had just finished, and her two new prints. She might 
need them for she might not come back for a long, long, long 
time, not till the snow was gone anyway. Her bags would not 
hold all the things. She must wear as many clothes as possible 
to make room for the things she could not do without—the 
silver spoons that had been grandmother’s—the platter that 
had done service at every wedding and christening she could 
remember, and the cheese pot—her favorite one—tiny but large 
enough for Yo and her. It had been in Yo’s family over a hun- 
dred years. She would wrap it in the linen sheet that her | 
mother had spun the flax for. Then there was the large fram- | 
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ed picture of Queen Wilhemina—perhaps she could carry that 
under her arm. 





It was six by the cuckoo. 

“Yo, Yo, get up! It’s six.” 

Joe groaned. “My, you sound high,” he said. “Yesterday 
you were low. What is the difference?” 

“I don’t know, Yo, dear. The lovely moon, I tink.” 

Why couldn’t she explain to Yo? Last time when he had 
found her in the early morning sitting on the doorstep, he 
had said, 

“Selma, when you want to go—just say: I take you to the 
station. I give you money; don’t be secret.” 

But Yo wouldn’t let her go. She must be secret. He 
would come after her. Hadn’t she seen him driving, driving, 
driving in his big car beside the train until they lost him at the 
tunnel? And the time she had walked to the station because 
she had missed the stage, hadn’t he followed her in and out of 
the woods? No, sly was the only way—even now he watched 
her as she cooked the sausages—watched her as if he knew 
that she might not be there to-morrow morning cooking saus- 
ages. 

But when the time came, it was easy. In his interest in 
the game with grandpa, Yo had lost all suspicions. When she 
walked through the room, her coat on over three dresses and 
two changes of underwear, saying, 

“I go for the mail, Yo. Maybe then to speak with minis- 
ter’s missus,” he glanced at her and said to grandpa, 

“My missus grows healthy. She look full... you think?” 





The note, held on the kitchen table by the Dutch boy salt- 
shaker, read, 

“Goodbye, Yo. I go. I write often so you won't be lone- 
some. Maybe I not come back. Who know?” 





“Selma gone visiting again, Joe?” asked the minister’s wife 
as she passed him on the way to the post-office. 

“Yes, this time, maybe stay. I tink she comes, I maybe 
not take her back. What’s the good? Soon, off again.” 

“She’s a good wife, Joe, except for these urges?” 
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“None better.” 

“She’s an excellent housekeeper, Joe.” 

“None better.” 

“You hear from her?” 

“Yes, most every day. She’s in city. No address; just 


general delivery. She likes keep secret; likes play sly... she 
has lots tricks.” 





March first ....a blue-bird teeters on a raspberry cane.... 
a meadow lark calls to Joe as he fastens the new license plates 
on his car. The gate clicks and Selma, still looking ‘full’ and 
with Welhemina under her arm, stands beside him. 

“Hello, Yo!” 

“Hello, Selma. You come back...so?” 

“Minister’s missus write, ‘Yo has only clean walks in vil- 
lage... place looks so nice... Don’t hurrry... have good time 
.... YO come often to dinner....he getting on fine.’ But I 
have urge to come.” 

“All right, Selma. I tink I have urge to keep you....we 
take many rides now....we go places.”’ 

“Car look nice, a-ready, Yo. Place look nice, too. I have 
urge to stay home long time, Yo.” 
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The Little Boy Who Didn’t Cry 


le HELEN HILL z 


Extension Department The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


“Yes, he is just seven,” said the gentle woman who had 
rs traveled over many long miles to blaze the trail and to make 
'S the pathway more easy for those who would follow her to the 
d School, which they hoped would be the School of opportunity 

for the “little boy who is just seven.” 


Then she and her companion told the story of the little 
boy in his far away home; of the many efforts made for his 
training even though they knew but little of the special needs 
and characteristics of retarded children. But most of all, they 
told of the love and devotion to this little fellow who was 
“John the III.” Timidly they asked a few questions about the 
. School. ‘Do you have such little boys?” ‘How do little boys 
live so far away from their own homes?” “Who can under- 
stand all of their needs,” “Could little boys be happy alone so 
far away from their family?” The superintendent, knowing 
from years of experience that the questions of these anxious 
hearts could only be answered by the way of the children on 
the playground, at school, and in the cottage said, “Let’s go 
and see the children.”’ 


le 


It was only a few minutes before they stood in the midst 
of a game of tag on the school playground. In an instant the 
big lump in their throats was forgotten as they dodged this 
way and that to escape the dashing, laughing, shouting boys. 
They found themselves a part of the first game of tag they 
had enjoyed for years, as their eyes eagerly followed the flying 
red sweater to the final goal and the youngsters gathered 
breathlessly around to greet them. The game was over and 
they went indoors with the children. As they climbed the steps 
to the kindergarten classes little children were singing “Go in 
and out the Window” as they skipped about playing the game 
set to the music. Soon the teacher said, “It is time for our 
kindergarten lunch” and everyone found his place in the circle 
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except one who held very tightly to Louisa’s hand as she guided 
him among the other children and sat down beside him. “He 
is our newest little boy. He came only yesterday but he wil] 
be quite at home in a few days,” she said. Already, he had 
found Louisa and instictively knew that he had nothing to fear, 
for Louisa would always show him the way to go. 


They visited other classes where they were interested and 
appreciative. —— They thought, “Children who sing and 
laugh must be happy, but—still, it is different, for John the III 
is such a sensitive, carefully reared little fellow. Could he ever 
adjust to all of these healthy, rollicking, noisy children?” 


Next we saw them in a little boys’ cottage. When we ar- 
rived they had already been there a few minutes and here was 
the melting pot. The children were at home and glad to have 
company. They showed them their gardens, their toys, their 
swings, their beds and all the things they have, and then ran 
off to play while the housemother visited and told of interest- 
ing things about their house. “Indeed, this is’ they said, “a 
home for little boys.” 


Anthony’s red hair and blue eyes and freckled nose went 
very close to the heart of the big uncle of John the III, for one 
time, he too, was a red-headed, freckled-nose youngster. And 
so their visit went on, but always the fear came back, “How 
could the family leave this little boy who will be so homesick 
and strange. His tears will be too great a grief for the family 
to bear.” They begged that everything possible should be done 
to make it easy, and so they went home to tell the family of 
their experiences. 


One morning a few weeks later, the doorbell rang and 
there stood the charming young mother, John the III and the 
dignified grandfather, John the I. The way of coming had been 
made easier by the visit of the aunt and uncle but not the anx- 
iety for the parting. “How could they leave him? Would he 
be terribly unhappy and afraid when he found himself alone in 
this strange place? Do children sometimes cry until they are 
ill?” They were satisfied with the plans for the child and 
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found friends waiting to welcome him. One who had seen this 
same fear many times before, and knew that little boys are sel- 
dom unhappy or lonesome in this village of happy children, 
stayed closely by and said, “John the III and I are planning to 
go to see the pony after you go home.” The taxi came. Good- 
bves were quickly said and John the III and his new-found 
friend stood in the door and waved another goodbye as they 
rode away. Then, with a smilie they found another little boy 
and went for a ride to see the pony. 


So began this new life for “the little boy who didn’t cry.” 





THE TEACHER’S PART IN THE CHILD’S ADJUSTMENT 


The teacher should provide the relationships that the child 
needs, understanding, that he can not get elsewhere than 
through her special knowledge and training. 


She should be able to recognize his limitations, seek their 
causes and help him to face and overcome them. 


She should be as impersonal as a scientist and see misbe- 
havior as a dysfunction of the organism, a symptom of disease, 
the child’s annoying behavior as a rebellion against, not neces- 
sarily herself or the school, but some other factors in his life 
that are threatening him. 


She should catch his interest and provide him opportunities 
to exercise his natural propensities for growth. 


—Binet Review. 
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The Farm Department* 
ALBERT HETZELL 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Agriculture in a School such as ours must be at least — 
three-fold in its aim. First, to produce crops to supply the 
needs of an institution on an all year round basis with an | 
abundant supply and variety in season with an excess for can- 
ning and for winter storage. Crops must be so planned as to 
meet as far as possible emergencies of drought and frost. 


The most important supply from the orchards is a fine 
grade and variety of apples which are needed early in the sea- | 
son and may be so handled through cold storage that they will | 
be available practically until the next crop comes around. Eat- | 
ing apples are available for the children in their cottages all 
the time during the winter. Peaches, cherries, grapes and all | 
kinds of berries supply the tables in their turn and usually 
there are some for preserving. 


Poultry, covering both eggs and meat consumption is neces- 
sary and in our School produces chicken, duck and turkey. 
The spring chicks are available for use early in April. The 
dairy with its production will be included in the report of Men- 
antico Colony. 


The foods department and farm department must work 
closely together. The estimated amount for each farm crop 
needed is made up before spring crops are put in, and followed 
as closely as possible. The menus must be so planned that 
farm foods can be absorbed as soon as they are ready for gath- 
ering and the cannery prepared to use the excess. A good 
understanding and care of farm lands must be exercised at all 
times to get the best results and to conserve soil. Hay, grains 


and ensilage must be raised both for their food value and for 
rotation of crops. 


The heavier crops in our Institution such as white potatoes, 
Sweet potatoes and corn are now raised mostly at the Colony 


as Cas anemert inchedes the produce from both The Training School farm and Menantico 
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which leaves more time for the light crops and gardens, which 
offer a greater diversity of training for the younger boys here. 


This brings us to our second aim: the value of agricul- 
tural training for mentally retarded boys. The fact that prac- 
tically all is outside activity; that there is great individual free- 
dom possible and that there is always available work; from the 
simplest task to the very highest grade of work, with consider- 
able responsibility; a step by step program can be worked out. 
It is also possible to have many changes of occupation from 
day to day as well as from season to season. This is another 
distinct advantage. The fact that the result of effort is gen- 
erally rather quickly realized is an encouraging feature, espec- 
ially for the younger boys. 


Most boys are interested in live stock and get great satis- 
faction in its care. Many become efficient in dairy work and 
poultry raising. Our trained boys carry responsibility and are 
given an opportunity to help in training younger boys. This 
developes an interest in planning and helping to carry projects 
through to completion. Small schoolboys are looking for jobs 
during the summer and many pick vegetables and small fruits 
and feel they are a real part of the farm “gang.” 


Much routine work falls to the farm department other than 
that related to its special departments; farm, gardens, dairy, 
fruit and poultry, including making and repairing of roads, 
grading and spraying of trees, destruction of pests, general care 
and beautifying of grounds. This is necessary because the 
teams and tools are farm equipment. 


Since so many boys are on the farm, usually about sixty, 
means for recreation and pleasure must be considered to keep 
up the interest, so fishing trips, swimming and picnics are al- 
ways right around the corner. Many special pleasures are pos- 
sible during the winter season. Christmas preparations are 
always looked forward to—many of us can remember the thrill 
of getting the Christmas tree, but here it is a matter of many 
days before all of the trees and laurel for decorating have been 
gathered—a lunch is put up and all the boys get aturn. There 
are snow sports and sleigh rides and many other bits of fun 
that the farm boys always have. All other holidays have their 
special preparation. 
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A third item of interest in connection with our farm actiy. 
ities is the carrying out of experiments in conjunction with the 
New Jersey State Experiment Station. This covers many points 
the most important of which, at the present time, is breeding 


experiments in the dairy. 


What has been done on the farm during the past year will, | 
in a measure, be shown by the produce report printed below. 


3137 pounds asparagus 
225 pounds dried beans 
533 baskets lima beans 
678 baskets string beans 

4641 bunches beets 
447 baskets beets 

32 baskets broccoli 

1398 baskets cabbage 
246 baskets cantaloupes 

4190 bunches carrots 
458 baskets carrots 
117 heads cauliflower 

7056 stalks celery 

2108 dozen sweet corn 
425 baskets cucumbers 
282 baskets eggplant 

30 baskets horseradish 

4638 heads lettuce 

16 bunches mint 
225 baskets onions 
960 bunches parsley 
232 baskets peas 
322 baskets peppers 
19601 baskets sweet potatoes 
10126 baskets white potatoes 
10859 pounds pumpkin 
2697 bunches radishes 
6 baskets rape 

7254 bunches rhubarb 
4076 bunches scallions 
782 baskets spinach 
348 baskets squash 
4126 baskets tomatoes 


333 baskets turnips 
470 watermelons 
9355 baskets apples 
3037 quarts cherries 
206 quarts currants 
4270 pounds grapes 
1782 baskets peaches 
59 baskets pears 
12 baskets plums 
do2 quarts raspberries 
2937 quarts strawberries 
156 gallons apple cider 
88 pounds honey 
1229 broilers 
5400 pounds dressed chicken | 
900 pounds dressed duck 
3452 pounds dressed turkey 
16323 dozen eggs 
1880 pounds dressed beef 
25012 pounds dressed pork 
385 pounds dressed veal 
16 pigs sold 
30 calves sold 
14 cows sold 
963537 pounds milk 
541 loads of manure 
650000 pounds ensilage corn 
124 pounds soy beans 
46000 pounds alfalfa hay 
8500 pounds timothy hay 
602 bushels corn in ear 
34000 sweet potatoe plants 
sold 
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33 gallons asparagus 113 gallons squash 

100 gallons lima beans 3881 gallons tomatoes 

684 gallons string beans 376 gallons tomato juice 
214 gallons beets 1342 gallons apple, grape, to- 
209 gallons carrots mato and peach butters 
290 gallons corn 192 gallons cherries 

55 gallons corn & tomatoes 36 gallons grape juice 

382 gallons cucumbers 10 gallons huckleberries 
49 gallons peas 85 gallons jellies 

78 gallons peppers 1103 gallons peaches 

188 gallons relishes 41 gallons pears 

163 gallons rhubarb 25 gallons plums 


11 barrels sauerkraut 


98 gallons strawberries 





Special education is of the first importance. 
It matters not how fine an academic education 
one may have or how well he may be able to 
work with his hands; if he is incapable of proper 
social adjustment his failure is assured. On the 
other hand, at the expiration of his school life, 
his academic attainments may be very limited 
and he may have little or no ability to execute 
*reditable work with his hands, yet if he is cap- 
able of living a life that is in adjustment with 
his fellows, he is in a position where he will be 
able to acquire enough knowledge to earn his 
living and, in all probability, will be an asset to 
society. 
—Dr Wallace. 
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INSTITUTION NOTES 


We have had the pleasure of entertaining several important guests 
recently. There have been groups of students from Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; Lafayette University, Easton, Pennsylvania: 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Long Branch, New Jersey: 
the Vineland High School; State College for Women, New Brunswick; and 
the Glassboro State Normal School for Teachers. 





The Training School, with the South Jersey Social Workers Club 
sponsored a regional meeting of the New Jersey Conference of Social 
Work. This was a very well attended meeting with an afternoon and even- 
ing session where remarkably fine programs were presented. Judge 
Stanger and Dr. Ellis, both trustees of our School, presided at these ses- 
sions. Professor Johnstone welcomed the guests and told something of 
the history of the New Jersey State Conference. Mrs. Nash and the chil- 
dren entertained with a short program. Among the speakers were Miss 
Blanche Nichola, State Board of Children’s Guardians; Dr. A. J. Casselman, 
United States Public Health Service; Judge S. Rusling Leap, Salem; Irving 
J. Fales, Jr., President of the New Jersey State Conference of Social Work, 
and Dr. E. A. Doll, The Training School. About two hundred attended 
his meeting. 





We also entertained a large group of New Jersey club women on their 
annual spend-the-day visit. They are interested in our research work and 
were given special demonstrations of the work in that department. The 
attendance at this meeting was about two hundred. 





The meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency held 
in Atlantic City from May 4th to May 8th was of special interest to all 
institution people in this section and was well attended. The various in- 
stitutions for mentally deficient presented programs and held activity 
exhibits for the entertainment of the guests. Fifty-two of the Training 
School Children took part in our entertainment. 





We have had the pleasure during the last month of entertaining Dr. 
Hodgkinson from Sydney, Australia who is superintendent of an institu- 
tion for mentally deficient. She visited America a number of years ago 
and received her degree at Harvard School of Education, and has again 
returned for further study. 


Miss Bains from South Australia, who is a physiotherapist in her own 


country, visited our School because of her interest in the work at Babbitt 
hospital. 
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